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someone with a lively sense of the oratorical possibilities of the English tongue, 
with a "perfect instinct for the rhythms and harmonics of prose," combined 
with sure and sufficient scholarship, tries the task and perhaps by large use of 
paraphrase turns these speeches into living English orations. There is no 
doubt that Mr. Pickard-Cambridge has the scholarship. It is from the point 
of view of art that his work fails to be completely successful. From the point 
of view of scholarly treatment of the speeches and the period to which they 
belong, the work deserves high praise and as a careful translation into con- 
temporary English will surely find many thankful readers. 

H. de F. Smith 
Amherst College 



A Cicero Composition. By Harry F. Scott and Charles H. 
Van Ttjyl. Chicago: Scott, Foresman & Co. 

We have here another interesting attempt to combine the advantages of the 
pari passu and the systematic method in teaching Latin composition. In 
vocabulary, idiom, and subject-matter the exercises follow chapter by chapter 
the six orations of Cicero usually read. The presentation of syntax is in a 
measure systematic, though by no means in the strict order of the grammars. 
The principle seems to be to introduce first the constructions needed first, and 
so far as practicable to treat a construction in connection with a chapter in 
which it occurs. The first nineteen of the thirty-five lessons are given to verbal 
constructions and the remainder to the ablative, genitive, dative, and accusa- 
tive, in that order. 

Each exercise is preceded by a brief statement of two or three grammatical 
principles with a translated illustration of each. The grammatical terminology 
and point of view are in keeping with the best recent authorities. Complete 
references to the leading school grammars are also given. The twelve or fifteen 
sentences in each exercise seem well within the powers of the average class. A 
principle once introduced is reviewed in several lessons. A second series of 
thirty-five exercises, illustrating the same grammatical topics as the first series, 
is based on alternative selections from Cicero's orations and from Sallust. 
Representative entrance examination papers, a general vocabulary, and an 
index complete this very practical and promising little drill-book. 

Wakren S. Gordis 



Aristophanes und die Nachwelt. Von Wilhelm Suss. (Das Erbe 

der Alten, Heft II, III.) Leipzig: Dieterich'sche Verlags- 

buchhandlung, 1911. Pp. 226. M. 5. 

Aristophanes has had probably less direct influence upon subsequent 

letters than any other first-rate genius of Greece. It was a happy thought, 

therefore, to put a treatment of him so early in the series. Great, indeed, must 



